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Early in the Twentieth Century, when Andrew 
Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller were establish- 
ing their great foundations for such broad pur- 
poses as “the advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge” and “the well-being of mankind,” certain 
leaders in philanthropy became concerned about 
the rigidity that had characterized the majority 
of charitable bequests and gifts. Sizeable amounts 
were lying idle, either because institutions named 
in the wills of well-meaning donors had ceased to 
exist or specified causes had become outmoded. 
A shining example was the anachronism of the 
fund established by Bryan Mullanphy in 1851 “to 
furnish relief to all poor emigrants and travelers 
coming to St. Louis on their way, bona fide, to 
settle in the West.” 

Among those pondering the problem of the 
“dead hand” of charity was Frederick Goff, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, one of 
Cleveland’s leading citizens, nationally known as 
a banker. He conceived a plan to assure safe man- 
agement and more flexible use of local charitable 
gifts made in perpetuity. His concept involved a 
partnership of expertness between the banks and 
the citizens. The banks, serving as corporate 
trustees, would be responsible for fiscal manage- 
ment of the funds. A committee of citizens, 
selected by representative community leaders as 
being well-versed in community needs and services, 
would serve without pay and have sole authority, 
subject to the stipulations of the donor, for dis- 
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tributing the funds made available to them by the 
corporate trustees. To this group of citizens would 
be given the ultimate power, if literal compliance 
with the donor’s instructions became impossible, 
impracticable, or undesirable, so to amend the 
specifications for use of the funds that the donor’s 
original intent could still be carried out effectively. 

To implement his plan Mr. Goff created the 
Cleveland Foundation in 1914 through the adop- 
tion of a Resolution and Declaration of Trust by 
his bank. This was later amended to permit par- 
ticipation by other Cleveland banks having trust 
powers. Then, through his contacts in the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers Association, 
Mr. Goff began to stimulate the development of 
community foundations in other cities. The idea 
took root. Among the earliest to be formed were 
the Chicago Community Trust, 1915; the Perma- 
nent Charity Fund of Boston, 1915; and the In- 
dianapolis Foundation, 1916. Fifteen years later 
most of the principal cities had established their 
own foundations. 

The depression of the 1930’s, reducing surplus 
wealth as it did, curtailed the development of new 
foundations and caused some of those already 
established to founder. But after World War II the 
movement took on new life. This time the initia- 
tive was taken by leaders in community planning 
who saw this kind of foundation as the instrument 
for meeting some of the capital needs of com- 
munity services. Many of these foundations chose 
the corporate form and named the “trustee” banks 
as agents of the Board of Directors. 
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Further stimulation came in 1949 through the 
establishment of a national committee by the prin- 
cipal community foundations and others interested. 
The main objective was to give leadership to the 
movement and to stimulate capital gifts for com- 
munity betterment. Annual conferences were in- 
augurated and counsel was offered to communities 
wishing to establish foundations. This group was 
incorporated in 1957 as the National Council on 
Community Foundations, Inc. Today it serves as a 
clearing house of information and ideas that may 
help existing foundations to improve their opera- 
tions; advises with communities which want to 
start new foundations; and through the printed 
word increases understanding among potential 
givers throughout the nation of the values inherent 
in this unique instrument of American philan- 
thropy. 


The Situation Today 


There are today some 150 community founda- 
tions in the United States and Canada. Some are 
new and have as yet no active capital, but 125 
report capital assets with a market value of $323 
million. This figure exceeds by $223 million the 
capital reported ten years ago. During that same 
period distributions for philanthropic purposes in- 
creased from $4 million a year to $11.5 million. 
While community foundations usually give to all 
areas of community need, their principal bene- 
ficiaries are in the fields of social welfare, health, 
and education. More than 100 communities are 
at present exploring the possibilities of establish- 
ing foundations. 

The largest community foundations today are in 
Cleveland, Boston, Chicago, and New York City. 
The Permanent Charity Fund of Boston moved to 
second place in 1960 through the receipt of the 
unrestricted $19 million estate of a Boston bach- 
elor. Others whose capital has taken a marked 
upswing in recent years include the Hartford, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco Foundations. In 
1959 the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Foundation 
received a $5 million unrestricted bequest from a 
former member of its Distribution Committee 
which increased its capital tenfold. In the same 
year the capital of the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Foun- 
dation grew from a quarter of a million to a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars through a bequest from 
a former kindergarten teacher. 

How much may at the moment be scheduled to 
flow into any community foundation from bequests 


is known only to testators and their lawyers. Some 
pleasant surprises can and do occur. Last year the 
Seattle Foundation was named beneficiary by a 
cleaning woman who left some $30,000 to be used 
“for the benefit of the City of Seattle.” This fund 
will forever bear her name and, except for the 
legal fees of the corporate trustee and a nominal 
administrative charge, there will be no overhead 
costs for managing and distributing income from 
this small but precious estate. 


As Trustee and Donor 


Community foundations play a dual role in local 
philanthropy. They serve would-be donors through 
their trusteeship, and community organizations 
through their grants. For a donor they make it 
easy to give with confidence for all time. Not only 
can a man of modest means bequeath money safely 
but the living donor can have his own foundation 
without the expense of establishing a new entity. 
He obtains the same tax benefits and further gains 
immediate deductibility for his gifts. Informal con- 
sultation regarding expenditures is possible and the 
donor who is uncertain what to do is assured wise 
guidance by the well-versed citizens who serve on 
the Distribution Committee or Board. 

Moreover, the founder of a family or individual 
foundation can look to the community foundation 
as a safeguard against the possibility that his foun- 
dation might lapse into lethargy when children or 
grandchildren do not continue his dynamic inter- 
est. Through successor trusteeship the community 
foundation will carry out the wishes of the founder 
to the letter as long as such literal compliance ful- 
fills a useful purpose. When it no longer .does so, 
the income will be applied to contemporary needs 
in line with the founder’s concerns during his 
lifetime. 

Like all foundations, however, the community 
variety is generally best known for its gifts. Would- 
be recipients must remember that grants of com- 
munity foundations are generally confined to the 
geographical area which the foundation was set up 
to serve. Rarely is any grant made outside the 
local area except upon direction of a donor. 

The predominantly local character of its gifts 
is the only similarity between the community 
foundation and the community chest or united 
fund. Traditionally, the community foundation 
does not campaign. Its capital grows as community 
understanding of its facilities and services widens. 
It is not a pool of money but rather a composite 


of named trusts which may be wholly or partially 
restricted or completely unrestricted. Its gifts are 
usually made to meet capital, not operating, needs. 
Its concern covers all fields, including education, 
cultural and civic activities, as well as health and 
welfare. It has no affiliate organizations but may 
serve any whose need, in the judgment of the Dis- 
tribution Committee or Board, is bona fide and 
within the foundation’s means. 

When a component trust is entirely restricted 
as to use, the role of the Distribution Committee 
is merely that of authorizing the payment of grants 
to the approved designee. But when trusts are un- 
restricted or only partially restricted, the Distribu- 
tion Committee or Board can perform for the com- 
munity a service comparable to that now given the 
nation and the world by the larger foundations. 
That is to say, it can direct the expenditure of what 
might be called the community’s “venture” capital. 

Some community foundations have dramatized 
the handling of such unrestricted and partially 
restricted funds in a variety of unusual ways. A 
few years ago the Cleveland Foundation financed 
an engineering survey to determine the cost and 
feasibility of pumping Lake Erie’s unlimited water 
supply into the headwaters of the Cuyahoga River, 
thereby assuring an ample water supply for the 
Cleveland area. Recently the Hartford Foundation 
for Public Giving made possible the restoration 
of some of the city’s valuable historical paintings. 
The Pittsburgh Foundation granted funds for stage 
equipment to the Pittsburgh Opera. Through a 
fund restricted only to rehabilitation of former 
mental patients, the San Francisco Foundation 
aided one of the state hospitals to find jobs for 
ex-patients and provided funds for a fellowship 
club for others. 


The Long View 

As they look to the future, leaders of community 
foundations have no grandiose ambitions to handle 
the entire philanthropic capital of their communi- 
ties. Foundations in smaller areas will doubtless 
handle a larger proportion of their communities’ 
funds than will metropolitan foundations. But it is 
agreed that bequests and captial gifts to worthy 
educational, charitable, and religious institutions 
will and should continue to flow through many 
channels. 

Yet today, nearly half a century after Frederick 
Goff took the first bold step in Cleveland, new 
potentials are constantly being discovered in the 


instrument he created. The vast growth of philan- 
thropy in our democratic system, in which foun- 
dations have become an important element, has 
given to this most flexible of all types, oppor- 
tunities for community service that outleap the 
imagination. 

In the words of Harrison Sayre, President of 
the National Council, the most important role of 
the community foundation lies “in quietly nour- 
ishing the spirit of community philanthropy.” 
Also, it can encourage a particularly far-sighted 
type of giving. Increasingly close relationships 
between community foundations and the thousands 
of family foundations, most of which give locally, 
promise the greatest progress in this area. The flow 
of cooperation is two-way. For its part the family 
foundation can make possible an effective com- 
munity foundation by financing administrative ex- 
penses, thus enabling the foundation to engage an 
able director. In return, the well-functioning com- 
munity foundation can make itself a valuable re- 
source of information for the family foundation. 
The result of this two-way exchange will inevit- 
ably be more giving by persons of both small and 
large means. And the giving will prove more effec- 
tive because the “dead hand” of charity will have 
been transformed into a warm, living hand, always 
extended to those causes which merit help and will 
use such help wisely and well in enlightened service 
to the community. 


$5 MILLION FOR HELLENIC 
STUDIES 


The Old Dominion Foundation has granted $5 
million to Harvard University for the establish- 
ment of a Center for Hellenic Studies in Wash- 
ington, D.C. To be erected near Dumbarton Oaks, 
on property given for the purpose by Mrs. Truxton 
Beale, the Center will organize and supervise 
humanistic research, conduct projects with related 
institutions both here and abroad, and encourage 
public awareness of the Greek tradition. A pub- 
lications program is also planned. Resident faculty 
will consist of a Director and six to eight Junior 
Fellows, the latter to be chosen by a smaller group 
of Senior Fellows, themselves not continuously in 
residence but primarily responsible for the Center’s 
activities. Senior Fellows will be faculty members 
from leading eastern colleges and universities. 


CHARITIES AND THE 
ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


There are ‘charities in every one of the fifty 
states; every state has an Attorney General; and, 
with the exception of Idaho and Tennessee, the 
protection and enforcement of charities is every- 
where the Attorney General’s job. It is almost 
exclusively his job, the law being quite clear that 
the beneficiaries of a charity —i.e., the public — 
cannot sue to enforce a charitable fiduciary’s 
duties. (In most states, indeed, the founder or 
donor himself cannot bring such a suit.) Nor can 
Attorneys General be compelled to intervene in 
the affairs of a charity: whatever the wrongdoing 
or negligence may look like to others it is the 
Attorney General who must be convinced that 
corrective measures are needed. 

But in all cases the negligence or wrongdoing 
—or non-doing — must be known to the Attorney 
General before he can even consider action. Elea- 
nor K. Taylor’s 1953 study, Public Accountability 
of Foundations and Charitable Trusts, reveals that 
only one state (New Hampshire) then maintained 
a list of newly established charitable trusts, only 
one state (New Hampshire) maintained a list of 
charitable trusts currently in operation, and only 
one state (New Hampshire) provided for periodic 
inspection of charitable trusts. Kenneth L. Karst’s 
recent review, “The Efficiency of the Charitable 
Dollar: An Unfulfilled State Responsibility,” in 
the January 1960 Harvard Law Review, indicates 
that in varying degrees the New Hampshire ex- 
ample has now been followed by Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island. (A 1951 Wisconsin 
statute requires the trustees of testamentary char- 
itable trusts to account yearly; although Penn- 
sylvania has as yet no registry or reporting statute, 
its Attorney General’s enforcement program has 
developed considerable momentum.) Professor 
Karst points out, however, that Ohio provides 
“one assistant attorney general and one clerk to 
carry out all of the state’s supervisory activities, 
which cover 1130 registered trusts (and how many 
still unregistered ones?) with aggregate wealth of 
over 250 million dollars,” and further that “for 
lack of staff, the Rhode Island Administrator has 
given up hope of instituting a regular auditing pro- 
gram.” It is not enough to rely on the complaints 
of injured beneficiaries: their sources of informa- 
tion are no better than the Attorney General’s. 


Unlike the beneficiaries of private trusts they are 
likely not to know that the charity exists, or why. 
Nor can federal tax restrictions produce either 
enough information or the needed supervision. 
The Internal Revenue Service lacks the staff to 
fully audit information returns filed with it; tax 
restrictions tend to be obstacles to, rather than 
preventatives of, inefficient or corrupt practices. 
The New Hampshire experience, still not well 
enough known, offers some illuminating illustra- 
tions of what a properly informed Attorney General 
can accomplish. (Note that the relevant legislation 
limits the Attorney General’s sources of informa- 
tion to charitable trusts; those foundations which 
are incorporated bodies are not yet required to 
register.) Every year since 1943, when the regis- 
tration statute was enacted, hundreds and often 
thousands of trustees’ and executors’ accounts and 
inventories, and the trust instruments involved, 
have been examined. Petitions for deviation and 
cy pres — seeking judicial permission to reallocate 
trust funds, for good cause — have been brought 
by the dozen. Dormant trusts have been and still 
are being uncovered: in one case a trust of nearly 
$1 million would have been returned to the donor’s 
estate if eighteen years of inactivity had been 
allowed to become twenty years. A trust which had 
done nothing but accumulate income for almost 
twenty years was activated. Trusts being mis- 
directed, or threatened with extinction, or being 
milked by malfeasor trustees, or burdened with 
unprofitable property—the New Hampshire record 
is full of repeated examples of corrective action. 
In the report for 1942-44 Ernest R. D’Amours, 
Director of the Register of Charitable Trusts, 
noted that 
“Nearly nine million dollars in about nine 
hundred trust estates have been given through- 
out the years for the promotion of charitable 
purposes. The funds range in amount from 
one hundred dollars to three million dollars. 
Loose and distracted administration was 
found in about twenty-five per cent of the 
cases.” 
Significantly, the 1946-48 report records a total 
of thirty million dollars in charitable trusts, much 
of which must have been newly discovered rather 
than newly donated. 
Miss Taylor’s study concluded that ““The actual 
extent to which charitable trusts and foundations 
are abusing their privileges is still an open ques- 


tion. The important fact is that the prevailing 
statutes permit abuse.” The New Hampshire ex- 
perience would seem to show that abuse need not 
be permitted: relatively small expenditures of time 
and money can bring large returns in funds re- 
leased for the general good. And as the 1944-46 
New Hampshire report concluded, “It is expected 
that in time the supervision and control of charit- 
able gifts in this state will attract an increasing 
amount of benefactions.” 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE OF HORSES 


The Emma A. Robinson Horses’ Christmas 
Dinner Trust Fund, established by a $10,000 
bequest in 1932, was designed to continue a 
tradition begun by the donor in 1908. In addition 
to decreeing an annual Christmas meal of 1 bushel 
of oats (or one half bushel of corn crops) for 
each of 200 needy horses, Mrs. Robinson’s will 
provided “that the balance left after the dinner is 
paid for be used in providing a suitable shelter, 
to be designed by members of the [Kansas City] 
humane society.” 

The Fund was judicially abolished in 1949, there 
being no more worthy recipients. All moneys have 
been transferred to the “Wayside Waifs,” Kansas 
City, offering food and shelter to abandoned ani- 
mals of every description. 


At the turn of the century Miss Harriet G. Bird 
opened her farm in Stow, Massachusetts, as a 
Charitable Home for Horses, soliciting contribu- 
tions with this appeal: “Free vacations for tired 
work horses. Treatment for lame and sick horses. 
Old family horses pensioned. New homes found 
for those able to do light work.” In 1906 the Home 
became Red Acre Farm, Inc.; by 1920 over 200 
rescued horses were being cared for. After the two 
World Wars pensioners included horses owned by 
retired colonels and generals who could no longer 
shelter them. Currently there are seven horses 
grazing in the shaded pastures and two men to 
care for them. 

Over the years the activities of Red Acre Farm 
have expanded to include humane work for other 
needy animals. The Farm maintains extension 
services for the study of animal health, offers 


scholarships to researchers, and furthers wildlife 
conservation. Assets in 1959 were $842,225 (at 
ledger value); grants totalled $48,258. 


FOUNDATIONS AND THE STATE: 
COOPERATION WITHOUT COST 


In his 25 October 1960 address to the Founda- 
tion Luncheon Group in New York, “Cooperation 
Among Foundations in Community Building,” 
Adolph W. Schmidt detailed Pittsburgh’s experi- 
ence in community redevelopment. Mr. Schmidt, 
President of the’A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust, pointed out that, with broad 
public goals in mind, “a private citizens’ group, 
no matter how well motivated, by itself can do 
nothing.” Pittsburgh’s private groups, spearheaded 
by the Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, were able to secure an extremely 
high degree of genuinely nonpartisan cooperation 
from government officials of all levels. But as the 
following excerpt from Mr. Schmidt’s speech 
shows, private foundations — simply because they 
are private —can do a great deal to transform 
public needs into public satisfactions: 


“There have been some interesting examples of 
cooperation by the foundations in the civic, field. 
An example in which the three Mellon foundations 
worked together was in the acquisition of six new 
parks within Allegheny County. One of the County 
Commissioners called to their attention the fact 
that the existing North and South Parks in the 
County were already overcrowded; that as a result 
of the flight to the suburbs entirely new centers of 
population had developed without accompanying 
recreation facilities; that the remaining possible 
sites for parks were rapidly being encroached upon 
and were unlikely to be available in a few years. 
He pointed out that if the County started to pur- 
chase, it would be publicized and prices would 
advance sharply. The foundations engaged a pri- 
vate real estate firm to acquire the 3,700 acres 
agreed upon which was accomplished in about 
a year’s time at a cost to the foundations of 
$2,500,000. Utilizing the proceeds of County bond 
funds, the County Commissioners repaid the 
foundations in four installments and took title to 
the six new parks, assuring open space and re- 
creational facilities in perpetuity to the newly 
populated areas.” 


FOUNDATION REPORTS 


The following foundation reports have been received by 
The Foundation Library Center during December 1960 
and January 1961: 


Accokeek Foundation, Incorporated, The, D.C., 
Progress and Prospects, 1960-1961 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C., 
Year Book 59, 1960 

China Medical Board of New York, Inc., New York, 
Annual Report, 1959-1960 

Edwards Scholarship Fund, Massachusetts, 
A Twenty-Year Report (1940-1960) (asset figures not 
reported ) 

Esso Education Foundation, New York, 
Report for the Six Academic Years September 1, 1955- 
June 30, 1961 (a first report) 

Ford Foundation, The, New York, Annual Report, 1960 

Hartford Foundation for Public Giving, Connecticut, 
Yearbook 1961 [1960 statements] 

Hayden (Charles) Foundation, New York, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation, Michigan, 
Annual Report, 1960 (the Foundation has begun a 
major program of support for community colleges) 

McGregor Fund, Michigan, 
Five-Year Report, 1956-1960 (“essentially a small 
foundation, McGregor Fund only infrequently involves 
itself in national programs” ) 

Metropolitan Foundation of Atlanta, Georgia, 
Report for the Eighth Year and Eight Years in Sum- 
mary, 1960 

Resources for the Future, Inc., D.C., 
Annual Report, 1960 (includes 3 monographs by staff 
members) 

Rosenberg Foundation, California, Annual Report, 1959 

Sage (Russell) Foundation, New York, 
Annual Report, 1959-1960 

San Francisco Foundation, The, California, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Winston-Salem Foundation, North Carolina, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Wollman (The William J.) Foundation, New York, 
Report, 1938-1960 (see news story, page 6) 


FOREIGN 


Rowntree (Joseph) Memorial Trust, The, Great Britain, 
1960 Report 


Winnipeg Foundation, The, Canada, 
Annual Report, 1960 


NEW REGIONAL FOUNDATION 
LIBRARIES 


The three depository collections noted in the 
November 1960 issue of FOUNDATION NEws have 
now become five. Late last year agreement was 
reached on the fourth depository: known as the 


Foundation Library Collection, it is housed at the 
Atianta Public Library, 125 Carnegie Way, N.W., 
Atlanta 2, Georgia. A grant from the Metropolitan 
Foundation of Atlanta has made possible a micro- 
film reader and storage facilities for film. 

The fifth and newest depository is the Cleve- 
land Foundation Library, 1241 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Opened on 13 
February 1961, this regional library is sponsored 
and will be maintained by The Cleveland Foun- 
dation; funds supplied by an anonymous donor 
have housed the collection in a comfortably func- 
tional setting. Opening-day ceremonies were at- 
tended by a group of civic leaders, among them 
the city’s Mayor. 


THE W. J. WOLLMAN FOUNDATION, 
1955-1960 


Wollman family benefactions have been part of 
the New York scene since 1908, when William 
Wollman began providing homeless men with 
Thanksgiving dinners. Wollman funds helped en- 
dow the Bernard Baruch School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the City College of New York, 
and jointly with August Heckscher created a 
shelter for homeless women. A recreation center 
for mothers and children was set up in 1928, 
by a $100,000 gift; in 1949 a $600,000 grant 
created the Wollman Memorial Skating Rink in 
Central Park. 

In 1955, when the last of the Wollman brothers 
and sisters died, The William J. Wollman Foun- 
dation, with over $7 million held in trust since 
1937, began actual operations. Two hospitals were 
given $1,000,000 each. A Barnard College library 
was granted $675,000; Columbia University re- 
ceived $450,000. Other grants, some smaller, 
many quite substantial, went to donees as varied 
as The Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, The New School for Social Re- 
search, the Law School of New York University, 
and the Kate Wollman Memorial Skating Rink in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

In December 1960 The William J. Wollman 
Foundation made its last grant, $1,000,000 to New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center, for a 
children’s pavilion. Achilles H. Kohn, Foundation 
president, announced that in six years there had 
been over a hundred donees, little and large; more 
than $7,500,000 had been given and virtually 
nothing was left. 


REVENUE RULING ON 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Recipients of scholarships and fellowships from 
exempt organizations, who are not candidates for 
degrees, may exclude from taxable income amounts 
received equal to $300 times the number of months 
during which payments were received, up to a 
lifetime total of 36 months. Revenue Ruling 60- 
378, issued in the 19 December 1960 J/nternal 
Revenue Bulletin, confirms that sums over $300 
per month will be taxable income to such grantees. 
However, no tax under the Self-Employment Con- 
tributions Act need be paid, “the terms ‘fellowship 
grant’ and ‘trade business’ [being] inconsistent 
and mutually exclusive.” Nor are such grantees 
liable for payments under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act [Social Security], the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, or the provisions as to 
wage withholding: the ruling declares that these 
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“rants are not ‘wages’. 


BUDGET COMPARISONS 


The proposed federal budget for the fiscal year 
1962 (the Eisenhower proposal, which may be 
substantially altered) suggests some interesting 
comparisons with budgets for total private philan- 
thropy and for foundations. For example, the 
federal budget amounts to about $81 billion; total 
private philanthropy in 1960 has been provi- 
sionally estimated at $8.2 billion. In brief, all giv- 
ing by individuals, corporations, foundations, all 
charitable bequests, plus all income from charit- 
able endowments is exactly a tithe (10 per cent) 
of our taxes to the federal government alone. 

The Foundation Library Center has estimated 
total annual expenditures of all American founda- 
tions at about $625 million per year. Item 213 in 
the federal budget is Promotion of Public Health, 
a field in which foundations have traditionally had 
a leading role. The federal budget for this item 
happens to be $1.1 billion, very nearly twice the 
total amount all foundations together are able to 
spend for all purposes. About half of this total 
($516 million) is designated for the National 
Institutes of Health; $170 million is for hospital 


construction and research grants and activities. 


For the school lunch program the proposed “new 
obligational authority” is $421 million—more than 


four times as much as the total annual expendi- 
tures of all foundations for the whole field of 
health, presently running about $98 million. 

The largest of the private foundations, The 
Ford Foundation, had total 1960 expenditures of 
$134 million. The proposed budgetary items for 
the National Science Foundation programs in sci- 
ence education and basic research total $188 
million. 

The popular conception that foundations are 
reservoirs of unlimited wealth, able to undertake 
vast projects at will, is scarcely supported by even 
these limited comparisons with present and pro- 
jected governmental operations in many fields re- 
lated to traditional foundation interest. 


$15 MILLION FOR CATHOLIC 
FOUNDATION 


Frank J. Lewis, wealthy manufacturer of tar 
and paving materials, gave generously to Catholic 
charities during his lifetime, particularly in the 
Chicago area. Among his benefactions were a 17- 
and an 18-story university building, a maternity 
hospital, a $1 million endowment for the Stritch 
School of Medicine, and an equivalent amount to 
the Catholic Church Extension Society. “I’ve been 
dividing with Him all my life,” he once said, “‘and 
[I’m going to continue to do so.” His will, filed for 
probate in December 1960, specifies that the 
greater portion of his estate, a sum estimated at 
$15 million, is to be placed in trust for Catholic 
charitable and educational purposes, the fund to 
be distributed within 15 years by the Frank J. 
Lewis Foundation (established 1927). 

The Foundation is required to allocate $200,000 
each to Lewis College of Science and Technology, 
Lewis Memorial Maternal Hospital, and to 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
All other funds are to be used “to foster, preserve, 
and extend the Catholic faith, to assist in the erec- 
tion of church and parish buildings for needy 
places, to contribute to the support of priests liv- 
ing in out-of-the-way localities and poverty- 
stricken districts, to circulate Catholic literature, 
and to educate or assist in the education of 
students in Catholic schools,” as well as for con- 
struction, alteration, and repair of educational 
institutions and chapels in “mission states.” 
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RECENT GRANTS 


Each issue of FOUNDATION News will include a section on foundation grants: Religion, Health, and Welfare in 
January and June; Humanities, International Activities, and Physical, Life, and Social Sciences in the March and Sep- 
tember issues; and Education in May and November. 


The records cannot be complete, for we can list only those grants about which we receive information either from 
the donor foundation or from news reports. Grants of less than $10,000, and renewal grants, will generally not be 
listed. Conditional grants or pledges will be omitted until we have knowledge of a payment. More complete informa- 
tion on particular grants is usually available from the named foundation, or in the files of The Foundation Library Center. 


+ Indicates that only a portion of this grant has been paid. 


GENERAL 


ForD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $5,670,000 
to American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, D.C., for research in humanities 
by individual scholars, and other pro- 
gram activities 

OLD DOMINION FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$5,000,000 to Trustees for Harvard 
University, D.C., for establishment of 
inter-university center to study clas- 
sical Greek culture and Hellenic tradi- 
dition (see news story page 3) 
STRONG (HATTIE M.) FOUNDATION, 
D.C., $500,000 to National Cultural 
Center, D:C: 

YALEM (CHARLES H.) FOUNDATION, 
Mo., $10,000 to Spirit of St. Louis 
Fund, Mo., for cultural agencies in 
community 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $20,000 
to California School of Fine Arts for 
development program 
HARTFORD FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC 
GIVING, Conn., $35,000 to Princeton 
University, N.J., for School of Archi- 
tecture building 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$101,000 to American Craftsmen’s 
Council, N.Y., for 4-year aid to refer- 
ence service expansion 
ROTJMAN FOUNDATION, Wis., $10,000 
to University of Wisconsin for Rotj- 
man Seminar and art lectures 
SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $37,000 to Carnegie Institute, 
Decorative Arts Department, Pa., for 
development of Sculpture Court area 
¢ $15,000 to Carnegie Institute, Fine 
Arts Department, Pa., for purchase 
of sculpture and painting 
WALKER (T.B.) FOUNDATION, Minn., 
$400,000 to Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


HISTORY 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, $215,000 to University of Wis- 


HUMANITIES 


consin for research and training in 
comparative history 

CLEVELAND FOUNDATION, Ohio, $20,- 
000 to Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Ohio, for cataloging historical 
documents 


CooPpER FOUNDATION, Texas, $18,000 
to Heritage Society of Waco, Texas, 
for preservation and restoration of 
historical home 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$40,700 to National Archives and 
Records Service, D.C., for Inter- 
American seminar on archival organi- 
zation and training 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Forp FounpaTIon, N.Y., $70,000 to 

Franklin Publications, N.Y., for prep- 

aration and publication of Persian 

dictionary 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$155,000 to Cornell University, N.Y., 

for linguistic studies in high Andean 

region 

¢ $10,000 to Modern Poetry Associa- 
tion, Ill., to assess literature and 
criticism in Europe 

¢ $225,000 to Yale University Press, 
Conn., for publishing Latin-Ameri- 
can literary works in English (6-year 
grant) 


¢ $35,000 to Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, N.Y., 
for 3-year support of New York 
Poetry Center program 


MUSEUMS 


BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION, N.Y., $45,000 
to Yale University Museum, Conn., 
and University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum for recovery of ruins in Egypt’s 
Aswan Dam area (3-year grant) 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION, Ohio, $10,- 
000 to Cleveland Health Museum, 
Ohio; for exhibits 
¢ $15,000 to Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, Ohio, for Burnham 
Laboratory 


HEARST (WILLIAM RANDOLPH) FOUN- 
DATION, Calif., $10,000 to San Antonio 
Museum Association, Texas 


KRESGE FOUNDATION, Mich., $140,000 
to Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society, Mich., for addition of Kresge 
Court to Detroit Institute of Arts 


Kress (SAMUEL H.) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., art collection of 68 paintings 
and 2 sculptures valued at $2,500,000 
to North Carolina Museum of Art 


Levy (ADELE R.) FUND, N.Y., a Paul 
Cézanne still-life valued at $300,000 
to Los Angeles County Museum, Calif. 


McCorMIck (ROBERT R.) CHARITABLE 
Trust, Ill., $412,452 to Cantigny War 
Memorial Museum of the First Divi- 
sion, Ill. 


e $115,690 to Museum of Science and 
Industry, Ill., for newspaper exhibit 


McGREGoR FuND, Mich., $25,000 to 
Detroit Historical Society Museum 
Fund, Mich., for expansion of educa- 
tional facilities 


PIERCE (HAROLD WHITWORTH) CHAR- 
ITABLE TRUST, Mass., $250,000 to 
Boston Museum of Science, Mass., 
toward Hall of Medical Science 


MUSIC 


ANDERSON FOUNDATION, Texas, $20,- 
000 to Houston Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, Texas, for season’s operating 
expenses 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $30,000 
to Opera Association of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe Opera, for 2-year support 
of apprentice program 


CLEVELAND FOUNDATION, Ohio, $10,- 
000 to Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Ohio, for building fund 

CoUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, D.C., 
$14,000 to International Association 
of Music Libraries for editorial ex- 
penses of International Inventory of 
Musical Sources 


ForD FouUNDATION, N.Y., $397,500 to 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Md., 


for program for promising American 

conductors 

FRUEHAUF (Roy) FOUNDATION, Mich.. 

$45,000 to Wayne University, Mich., 

for pipe organ in Community Arts 

Center 

NEw YorK CoMMuNITy Trust, $10,- 

000 to Metropolitan Opera Associa- 

tion, N.Y. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$10,000 to University of California, 

Los Angeles, for programs of ensem- 

ble musical improvisation 

e $50,000 to Young Audiences, N.Y., 
for chamber music concerts in U.S. 
schools 


PERFORMING ARTS 


DELACORTE (GEORGE AND MARGARITA) 
FounpDATION, N.Y., $150,000 to City 


INTERNATIONAL 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


FARFIELD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $225,000 
to Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
France, for magazine and book pub- 
lication 

Forp FounpbaTION, N.Y., $2,500,000 

to American Council of Learned Socie- 

ties, D.C., to strengthen teaching of 

American studies in European schools 

and universities (5-year grant) 

e $10,000 to Institute of International 
Education, N.Y., for American par- 
ticipation in seminar and annual 
congress of European Cultural Foun- 
dation, Denmark 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 

$23,000 to Cuban-American Cultural 

Institute, Cuba 

e $75,000 to Harvard University, 
School of Public Health, Mass., for 
cultural and social exchange of for- 
eign and American students 


EDUCATION 


AVALON FounpaTION, N.Y., $10,000 

to Salzburg Seminar in American 

Studies, Mass., for general support 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 

York, $55,000 to American Council 

on Education, D.C., for conference on 

education in East Africa 

e $11,500 to Association of Principals 
of Teacher Training Colleges of the 
High Commission Territories, for 
members’ travel fund 

e $200,000; to Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, N.Y., for support 
of Council on Higher Education in 


of New York for construction of am- 
phitheater in Central Park for New 
York Shakespeare Festival 

HARTFORD (JOHN A.) FOUNDATION.N.Y.. 
$300,000 to Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. N.Y., for general 
use 

KRESGE FOUNDATION, Mich., $25,000 
to Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
Foundation, Ontario, Canada, for new 
theater building 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$75,000 to New York City Center of 
Music and Drama, for travel costs of 
Kabukiza theater company from Japan 
TOUS: 

ROSENBERG FOUNDATION, Calif., $10,- 
743 to San Francisco Players Guild, 
Calif., for theater program for children 
SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$100,000 to Lincoln Center for the 


American Republics 

¢ $10,000 to Laval University, Canada: 
for honors program for U.S. students 
in French Summer School 

e¢ $62,000 to Makerere College, East 
Africa, for expansion of extra-mural 
program 

e $56,000 to Nigerian College of 
Arts, Science, and Technology to 
strengthen regional service of De- 
partment of Education 

e $10,000 to University of Nigeria for 
seminar on education 

e $12,500 to York University, Canada, 
for curriculum study 

CHINA MEDICAL BOARD OF NEW YORK, 

$40,000 to Kyushu University, Japan, 

for library building addition 

e $15,000 to Osaka University, Japan, 
for air conditioning library building 

e $35,000} to University of Indonesia 
for teaching and research, and air 
conditioning equipment in medical 
library 

COMMONWEALTH Funp,N.Y., $75,000 

to Institute of International Educa- 

tion, N.Y. 

e $40,000; to Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies, Mass. 

COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 

AFFairs, N.Y., $26,869 to Cornell 

University, N.Y., for continuation of 

visiting professorship at University of 

the Philippines, College of Agriculture 

e $46,125 to Cornell University, N.Y., 
for visiting professor of rural gov- 
ernment at University of the Philip- 
pines, College of Agriculture (2-year 
grant) 


Performing Arts, N.Y. 


WALKER (T.B.) FOUNDATION, Minn., 
$400,000 for repertory theater con- 
struction in Minneapolis 


PHILOSOPHY 


COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS, N.Y., $10,000 to University 
of Hawaii toward cost of Third East- 
West Philosophers’ Conference 


HOUGHTON FouNpDaTION, N.Y., $75,- 
000+ to Institute for Philosophical 
Research, Calif., for 3-year program 
to analyze ideas and issues of Western 
thought 

OLD DOMINION FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$150,000; to Institute for Philosoph- 
ical Research, Calif., for 3-year pro- 
gram to analyze ideas and issues of 
Western thought 


A. CalalLV UTES 


¢ $10,373 to Hokkaido University, 
Japan, for summer program of farm 
management research training 

e $102,000 to Japan Society, N.Y., 
for English language teaching 

e $15,500 to Kyoto University, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Japan, for 3-year research on farm 
bookkeeping 

e $22,000 to Oregon State College for 
2-year visiting professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics at Kasetsart Uni- 
versity, Thailand 

Factor (JOHN AND RELLA) FOUNDA- 

TION, Calif., $750,000 for youth center 

in Israel 

ForpD FounpaTION, N.Y., $25,000 for 

consultant on vocational-agricultural 

education in Burma 

e $72,600 for consultants on education 

and financial planning in Iran 

$20,000 for consultants’ services in 

design of 3 model rural secondary 

schools in Lebanon 

$272,600 for consulting specialists 

in Indian education, business and 

management training, home-eco- 

nomics training, economic analysis, 

and industrial-relations research 

$100,000 to Academy of Interna- 

tional Law, The Netherlands, for 

summer program in_ international 

law and related studies 

$100,000 to African Studies Asso- 

ciation for expanding committees in 

language and linguistics, research, 

and libraries, and for administrative 

expenses 

e $51,215 to Allahabad Agricultural 


e 


Institute, India, for scholarships and 
teaching costs of undergraduate 
home-economics course 


$120,000 to European Institute of 
Business Administration, France, for 
development of faculty and teaching 
program, and for fellowships 


$474,500 to Indian Government for 
4-year educational television experi- 
ment in Delhi and New Delhi higher 
secondary schools 


$36,000 to Indonesian Government 
fer developing and testing materials 
for teaching English in secondary 
schools 


$779,500 to Indonesian Government 
for programs at University of In- 
donesia in economics, business ad- 
ministration, and executive develop- 
ment, with University of California 
cooperation 


$850,000 to Indonesian Government 
for teacher-training colleges at Ban- 
dung, Malang, and Medan, in co- 
operation with State University of 
New York 


$250,000 to Ivory Coast Govern- 
ment for establishment of peda- 
gogical institute associated with Uni- 
versity of Abidjan 


$16,500 to Jamaica Government, 
West Indies Federation, for teacher- 
training advisor 


$202,000 to Kenya Government for 
upgrading science teachers in second- 
ary schools 


$410,000 to Pakistan Government 
for advice, training, and research by 
Michigan State University for Pak- 
istan’s two academies of village 
development 

$531,000 to Pakistan Government, 
Central Ministry of Education, Plan- 
ning and Development Division, for 
advisory and other services 


$48,000 to Institute of International 


Education, N.Y., for training of 
faculty for Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of 
Istanbul, Turkey, in cooperation with 
Cornell University, N.Y. 

$45,000 to Institute of Social Studies, 
The Netherlands, for fellowship sup- 
port for persons from less-developed 
countries 


$52,000 to Iran Foundation, N.Y., 
for professional advisers, teachers, 
and other assistance to Nemazee 
Vocational School, Iran 

$115,000 to Jordan Educational and 
Cultural Association for Bir-Zeit 
College junior-college, for training 
in teaching, government service, 
commerce, and advanced education 
outside Jordan 


¢ $35,000 to Lodhipur Institute, India, 
for development of industrial train- 
ing course 


$250,000 to Lovanium University, 
Congo, for faculty salaries to keep 
university open during crisis 


$32,500 to Middle East Technical 
University, Turkey, for Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences adviser, and for 
administrative reorganization 


$13,000 to Minahasa Christian Evan- 
gelical Church, Indonesia, for books, 
equipment, and in-service faculty 
training for technical school in 
North Sulawesi 


$20,000 to Muslim Charitable Pur- 
poses Association, Lebanon, for im- 
provement of English-language teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary 
schools, in cooperation with British 
Council 


$200,000 to National Council for 
Secondary Education, Lebanon, for 
secondary schools and studies of 
educational problems 


$24,600 to National Teachers Col- 
lege, Iran, for training teacher- 
librarians for secondary schools and 
for recruiting faculty 


e $210,000 to Nigerian Broadcasting 
Corporation for 2-year support of 
educational-radio project for second- 
ary schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions 


¢ $38,000 to Panjab University, India, 
for training in methods of social- 
science research 


$225,000 to Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies, Mass., for con- 
tinued support of residential seminars 
on U.S. for young European leaders 


$375,000 to Syracuse University, 
N.Y., for internships in public ad- 
ministration and law in African and 
South Asian countries 


$185,000 to United Arab Republic, 
Syrian Region, for establishment of 
rural teacher-training center for 
women 


$525,000 to University of Baroda, 
India, for postgraduate training and 
research program in home economics 
$80,000 to University of the Panjab, 
Pakistan, for research and teaching 
in linguistics 

$41,000 to University of Shiraz, 
Iran, for American consultant in 
curriculum development and recruit- 
ment of teachers 

$60,000 to World University Service, 
N.Y., for 50 Algerian students to 
complete training at Swiss universities 
e $200,000 to Zahrat al-Adab Society, 
Lebanon, for improvement and ex- 
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pansion of 3 rural secondary schools 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$20,400 to National University of 
Colombia, Bogota, for production of 
film Forest. Woods, and Water in 
Colombia 


e $14,000 to University of Antioquia, 
Colombia, for equipment for De- 
partment of Anatomy 


¢ $40,000 to University of Costa Rica, 
School of Microbiology, San José 


e $15,765} to University of Mexico, 
Institute of Nutrition, to facilitate 
teaching of graduate and _ under- 
graduate biochemistry courses (4- 
year grant) 


¢ $18,000 to University of San Luis 
Potosi, Faculty of Medicine, Mexico, 
for equipment for Department of 
Microbiology 


KRESGE FOUNDATION, Mich., $50,000 
to Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation, N.Y., for building 
library in Japan 

POPULATION COUNCIL, N.Y., $89,348 
to University of Reading, National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, 
England, for laboratory construction 
and 3-year support of fertility studies 


ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, N.Y., 
$150,000 to Robert College, Turkey, 
for new School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Economics 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$300,000 to Agrarian University, Peru, 

for 4-year support of Ministry of 

Agriculture studies on crops and soils 

e $30,500 to All-India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, India, for graduate 
medical scholarships 

¢ $130,000 to American University of 
Beirut, Medical School, Lebanon, 
for expansion of faculty in basic and 
clinical sciences 


e $215,000 to Austrian institutions of 
higher education for scholarships to 
Hungarian students 

e $135,000 to Coimbatore Agricul- 
tural College and Research Institute, 
India, to equip agricultural research 
and teaching center and for related 
departments (3-year grant) 

e $20,000 to College of Agriculture 
at Poznan, Poland, for equipment 
for studies in food biochemistry, 
plant nutrition, and plant physiology 

¢ $20,000 to Hokkaido University, 

‘Japan, for department of chemistry, 
and for research on biosynthesis and 
metabolism of steroids and lipids 

e $50,000 to Hokkaido University, 
Clark Memorial Student Center, 
Japan, for equipment and furnishings 

e $35,000 to Jagiellonian University, 


Cracow’s College of Agriculture, 
Poland, for temperature and humidity 
control instruments for greenhouses, 
and equipment for Department of 
Animal Physiology 


$31,120 (10,372,500 yen) to Koku- 
gakuin University, Japan, for 3-year 
support of library facilities and im- 
proved services 


$10,000 to Kyoto Prefectural Uni- 
versity of Medicine, Japan, for re- 
search in physiology 

$30,000 to Kyushu University, Japan, 
for equipment for research in elec- 
tron microscopy and physiology 
$10,000 to Makerere College, Facul- 
ty of Agriculture, Uganda, for salary 
of junior research fellow-demon- 
strator 

$18,000 to Makerere College, Medi- 
cal School, Department of Path- 
ology, Uganda, for equipment in 
biochemistry laboratory 

$75,000 to Ministry of Agriculture, 
Peru, for research and teaching cen- 
ters, equipment, staff additions, and 
library books (4-year grant) 
$60,000 to National University of 
Mexico, Institute of Chemistry, for 
expansion of research work 
$10,000 each to Tohoku University, 
School of Medicine and Tokyo Uni- 
versity, Department of Chemistry, 
both in Japan, for research in bio- 
chemistry 

$10,000 to University of the Andes, 
Colombia, for biology training fel- 
lowships 

$10,000 to University of Antioquia, 
Faculty of Medicine, Colombia, for 
equipment for Department of Biology 
$91,000 to University of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, for 2-year support 
of researches by three faculties 
$42,000 to University of Indonesia, 
Faculty of Veterinary Science, Java, 
for laboratory and library equipment 
$30,000 to London University, King’s 
College, England, for 3-year sup- 
port for biophysical research 
$43,500 to London University, Uni- 
versity College, England, for 5-year 
support of research in human 
genetics 

$36,500; to University of Nuevo 
Leén, Mexico, to inaugurate course 
in contemporary civilization (2-year 
grant) 

$28,000; to University of Nuevo 
Le6n, Faculty of Economics, Mexico, 
for 2-year support 

$87,700 to University of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, for 2-year support of 
research and training in public ad- 
ministration 


e $36,500 to University of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, for 5-year support of 
advanced training program for young 
Brazilian economists 


$18,000 to University of Sado Paulo, 
Faculty of Medicine, Department of 
Physiology, Brazil, for 2-year re- 
search in Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Endocrinology 


$100,000 to University of Sonora, 
Mexico, for 3-year support for 
agricultural research and _ training 
program 

$15,000 to University of Tokyo, 
Faculty of Medicine, Japan, for 
research in pharmacology 


$88,800 to Veracruz University, 
Mexico, for enlarging Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, for research, 
and for expanding humanities library 
$47,500 to Yale-in-China Associa- 
tion, Conn., for New Asia College, 
Hong Kong, to strengthen advanced 
research and teaching in humanities 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


DANFORTH FOUNDATION, Mo., $375,- 
000 to International Farm Youth Ex- 
change (in cooperation with 4-H clubs) 
for 5-year program support 


Forp FounpaTIon, N.Y., $500,000 for 
4th year continuation of educational 
and cultural exchange with East 
Europe 


e $77,000 to Government of Burma, 
Institute of Advanced Buddhistic 
Studies, to initiate exchange of Bur- 
mese, Asian, and Western scholars 
of philosophy and religion 

$51,000 to National 4-H Club Foun- 
dation of America, D.C., for 3-year 
continuation of visits of ,young 
Nepali to U.S. for training in youth 
activities, extension work, and ad- 
vanced farming 

$97,600 to University of California 
for exchange of faculty members 
with Soviet institutions of higher 
education 


NEW Wor LD FounpbaTION, N.Y., $10,- 
000 to Farmers and World Affairs, 
Inc., Pa., for Indian farmers and 
their wives to come to U.S. in sum- 
mer 1961 

RICHARDSON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $10,- 
000 to AlESEC, N.Y., for international 
student-administered exchange pro- 
gram for economics and business stu- 
dents 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID OF CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN, N.Y., $63,000} to 
Trinity College, Department of Social 
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Medicine, Ireland, for 3-year study of 
relationship between pre-natal influ- 
ences and congenital abnormalities 


¢ $18,000; to University of Gronin- 
gen, The Netherlands, for 3-year 
study and evaluation of diagnoses of 
neurological abnormalities 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $125,000 
to World Rehabilitation Fund, N.Y., 
for training foreign students in tech- 
niques of rehabilitation (5-year grant) 


CHINA MEDICAL BOARD OF NEW YORK, 
$11,000+ to National Defense Medical 
Center, Taiwan, for pre-clinical and 
clinical sciences 


FULLER FOUNDATION, Texas, $10,- 
000 to African Research Foundation, 
N.Y., for medical research in Africa 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$61,680 for cooperative program in 
nutrition by University of El Valle, 
School of Medicine, Colombia, and 
Harvard University, School of Public 
Health, Mass. 


¢ $140,0007 to Canadian Hospital As- 
sociation for establishment of cor- 
respondence-extension program for 
hospital personnel 


$25,023+ to Dalhousie University, 
Canada, for development of com- 
prehensive programs in graduate and 
postgraduate medical education 


$71,070} to Dalhousie University, and 
$46,000} to University of Toronto, 
both in Canada, for strengthening 
teaching in undergraduate medical 
education 


$10,800 to General Hospital of Holy 
House of Mercy, Brazil, for resi- 
dents’ stipends and technicians’ 
salary supplements, Department of 
Pathology 


$116,572 to National Institute of 
Nutrition, Mexico, to expand and 
develop School of Nursing 


$84,900 to National University of 
Colombia, School of Nursing, for 
expansion of nursing education and 
service staffs, supplementing univer- 
sity and hospital salaries, and pro- 
ject equipment for Hospital de San 
Juan de Dios, Bogota 
$97,850 to University of Concep- 
cién, Chile, for restoration of earth- 
quake-damaged equipment and facili- 
ties in Schools of Medicine, Den- 
tistry, and Nursing 
$24,500 to University of El Salva- 
dor, School of Medicine, for physi- 
ology teaching equipment and books 
and journals for library 
¢ $14,500 to University of El Valle, 
School of Medicine, Colombia, for 
equipment 
¢ $123,000} to University of Mexico 


for improvement of hospital admin- 
istration through education programs 


$19,760 to University of Puebla, 
School of Medicine, Mexico, for 
salary subsidies and equipment for 
pathology teaching 


$114,300 to University of Recife, 
School of Medicine, Brazil, for 4- 
year support of clinical departments, 
equipment, cost of medical and sur- 
gical instructors, and expenses for 
U.S. visiting professor 


$14,000 to University of Rio Grande 
do Sul, School of Dentistry, Brazil, 
for teaching equipment 

$25,200 to University of Rio Grande 
do Sul, School of Medicine, Brazil, 
for reorganization of clinical in- 
struction in teaching hospitals 
$40,200+ to University of San Carlos, 
Guatemala, for equipment for chil- 
dren’s clinic and for audio-visual 
training, and for salary supplements 


$14,000 to University of San Marcos, 
School of Medicine, Department of 
Bacteriology, Peru, for equipment 
$29,362 to University of Sao Paulo, 
Faculty of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Department of Nutrition, 
Brazil, for goiter study 

$17,487+ to University of Toronto, 
Canada, for educational programs 
in hospital adminstration 

MARKLE (JOHN AND Mary R.) Foun- 
DATION, N.Y., $40,000 to University 
of British Columbia, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, to plan university hospital 
MONELL (AMBROSE) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $25,000 to African Research 
Foundation, N.Y., for administration 
expenses 


POPULATION CouNCIL, N.Y., $30,000 

to Government of India, Ministry of 

Health, for pilot projects in family 

planning education 

e $16,000 to Ministry of Health and 
Social * Welfare, Pakistan, for na- 
tional family planning program 

PUBLIC WELFARE FOUNDATION, Va., 

$100,000 to MEDICO Project for Haiti, 

for Haitian Health Program 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$500,000 to All-India Institute of 

Medical Sciences, India, for building 

and equipping teaching hospital 

¢ $125,000 to Cornell University med- 
ical School, N.Y., for 5-year support 
of orientation course preparing ad- 
vanced foreign medical students for 
work in American institutions 

e $30,000 to Government Hospital, 
Israel, for 3-year study of human 
genetics 

e $90,000 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for 3-year support of nutri- 


tional research center in Colombia, 
jointly with University of Valle, 
Colombia 


$100,000 to Lovanium University, 
Congo, for graduate training center 
for nursing instructors and adminis- 
trative personnel in French-speaking 
Africa 


$24,000 to Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, N.Y., for study and travel 
awards to foreign members 


$142,500 (£50,000) to Ministry of 
Health, Kenya, for 3-year support 
of medical instruction center at 
Wangige 

$10,000 to Ministry of Health and 
Social Assistance, Turkey, for teach- 
ing and research equipment for 
School of Hygiene 


$152,000 to National Institute of 
Nutrition, Mexico, for 6-year sup- 
port of residency training program 
in internal medicine at Hospital for 
Nutritional Diseases 


$213,750 (75,000 Rhodesian pounds) 
to University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia, 
for 5-year support of work on 
African diseases 


$288,000 to University College of 
the West Indies, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Jamaica, for research in Carib- 
bean medical problems and for 
student training 

$10,000 to University of British 
Columbia, Faculty of Medicine, 
Canada, for planning university 
hospital 

$10,000 to University of Tokyo, In- 
stitute of Infectious Diseases, Japan, 
for research on virus diseases 
$10,000 to University of Turin, De- 
partment of Medical Genetics, Italy, 
for research in human genetics 
$96,000 to University of Valle, Co- 
lumbia, for medical field laboratory 
at Buenaventura, and for program 
in clinical physiology 

$30,000 to Veterinary Institute, 
Pulawy, Poland, for equipment for 
production of biologicals, and for re- 
search in animal and poultry diseases 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


BOLLINGEN FounpDATION, N.Y., $15,- 

000 to American Academy of Asian 

Studies, Calif., for general purposes 

¢ $58,000 to American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Pa., for archaeo- 
logical research 

¢ $10,500 to British School at Athens, 
Greece, for archaeological research 

e $70,000 to International Study Cen- 
tre of Applied Psychology, England, 
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for general purposes 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, $475,000 to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for 5-year re- 
search and training in political prob- 
lems of newly developing nations 


¢ $78,000 to Montana State College 
for graduate work in International 
Cooperation Center 


e¢ $180,000 to Social Science Research 
Council, N.Y., for international 
meetings, travel expenses 


¢ $100,000} to University of Arizona 
for development of Oriental studies 
program 


e $200,000 to University of California 
for research and training in social, 
economic, and political development 
of emerging nations 

e $200,000 to University of Michigan 
for 5-year study of political modern- 
ization of Japan 

e $135,000}; to University of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., for Canadian studies 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 

AFFairs, N.Y., $24,000 to Community 

Development Research Council, Philip- 

pines, for studies of factors inhibiting 

acceptance of improved practices of 
agriculture and rural living 


Forp FounpaTION, N.Y., $150,000 to 
Action Committee for the United 
States of Europe, Center of Docu- 
mentation, France, for research on 
European economic integration and 
Western Europe’s relationship to less- 
developed countries 
e $800,000 to American Council of 
Learned Societies, N.Y., for research 
by senior scholars on Asia, Soviet 
Union, and Eastern Europe 


e $10,000 to Catholic Near East Wel- 
fare Association for translation 
equipment and travel costs for Afri- 
cans at economics conference in 
Morocco 

$25,000 to Free University of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, for bibliography on 
development of retarded economic 
regions 

$25,000 to Fund for the Interna- 
tional Conference of Agricultural 
Economists, for specialists from less- 
developed countries to attend 1961 
conference in Mexico 


$40,000 to Nigerian Government for 
conference on constitutional prob- 
lems of federalism in Nigeria 
$24,000 to Government of Turkey 
for international study tour by Tur- 
kish National Commission on Edu- 
cation, and for publication of Com- 
mission’s report 

e $112,800 to Institute of International 
Education, N.Y., for public-service 


fellowships at Harvard University 
for government officials from Asia, 
Near East, and Africa 


$20,000 to Institute of International 
Education, N.Y., for 10 Indian spe- 
cialists to attend International Soil 
Science Congress 


$55,000 to International Law Asso- 
ciation for studies of succession of 
new states to treaties and other 
obligations 


$111,000 to New York University 
for research on uses of international 
rivers 


$1,300,000 to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Ill., for development of African 
studies 


$75,000 to University of California 
for comparative study of role of 
management in Western Europe and 
US. 


$5,400,000 to University of Chicago, 
Ill., for development of non-Western 
and other international studies 


$106,000 to University of Khar- 
toum, Sudan, for research and docu- 
mentation of Sudanese law 


$265,000 to University of Notre 

Dame, Ind., for Soviet and East 

European program 

$1,000,000 to University of Penn- 

sylvania for development of non- 

Western and other international 

studies 

NEW WoRLD FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$12,000 to Phelps-Stokes Fund, N.Y., 

for study of sociology of education 

in Africa 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$250,000 to Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace, N.Y., for experi- 

mental training program in U.S. for 

young diplomats from non-Western 
countries 

e $75,000 to Colegio de México, 
Mexico City, for 5-year develop- 
ment of Center for International 
Studies 

e $135,000 to Columbia University, 
N.Y., for American Press Institute 
Seminars for newspapermen from 
Asia, Latin America, Middle East, 
and North Africa (5-year grant) 

e $10,000 to Columbia University, 
N.Y., for travel expenses of Far 
Eastern nutrition specialists attend- 
ing Fifth International Congress of 
Nutrition, D.C. 

e $60,000 to Free University of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, for 2-year support of 
joint European and American study 
of national economic policies 

e $150,000 to Hague Academy of In- 

ternational Law, Center for Studies 

and Research in International Law 


and International Relations, The 
Netherlands, for 6-week seminar for 
younger international lawyers 


$25,000 to Harvard University, Mass,,. 
for international conference spon- 
sored by Harvard’s Economic Re- 
search Project and United Nations 
Secretariat 


$20,000 to International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists, Ill., for 
2-year travel expenses of foreign 
scientists attending conference in 
Mexico 


$10,000 to National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Coun- 
cil, D.C., for expenses of Chilean 
scientists attending meetings of 3 
international earth sciences organi- 
zations in Europe 


PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


ForD FouNDATION, N.Y., $205,000 to 
American Assembly, N.Y., for confer- 
ences in U.S. and abroad on arms 
control and nonmilitary implications 
of outer space activities 


e $14,000 to American Council on 
Germany, N.Y., for conference be- 
tween American and German leaders 
on East-West tensions and their ef- 
fect on American-German relations 


e $30,000 to Dartmouth College, N.H., 
for non-governmental seminar of 
private U.S. and Soviet citizens on 
issues relating to international peace 


e $100,000 to Wilton Park, England, 
for younger leaders from U.S. and 
less-developed European areas to 
participate in international confer- 
ences on Atlantic Community 
problems 

NEw WoRLD FounpbaTION, N.Y., $20,- 

000 to African-American Institute, 

U.S.—South Africa Leader Exchange 

Program, N.Y., to strengthen com- 

munication between leaders of U.S. 

and Union of South Africa (2-year 

grant) 

e $18,000 to American University, 
School of International Service, D.C., 
to develop university courses in in- 
ternational labor relations 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$10,000 to Institute for Strategic 

Studies, England, for travel expenses 

of scholars conducting research in 

Europe and U.S. on _ international 

security 

e $18,900 to University of Hawaii for 
research on Japanese—Soviet diplo- 
matic and military relations 

e $10,000 to University of Washing- 
ton for Sino-American conference 
on intellectual cooperation 
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SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $10,000 to Governmental Affairs 
Institute, D.C., for briefings in New 
York for Americans traveling to Soviet 
Union 


RELIEF AND REFUGEES 


COMMONWEALTH Funp, N.Y., $10,- 
000+ to American Red Cross, for 
Chilean relief 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$10,000 to Cuban Refugee Emergency 
Center, Fla., for relief 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS, N.Y., $15,000 to Food and 
Agriculture Organization, United Na- 
tions, for farm management expert to 
develop regional training centers and 
research projects 
e $24,655 to National Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Japan, for 
IBM processing machines to study 
farm economic research organiza- 
tions in Japan 
Forp FouNDATION, N.Y., $40,000 for 
consultation services relating to devel- 
opment of manpower resources in 
Near East 


e $30,000 for consultants on technical 
assistance to Colombia in education 
and vocational training, rural devel- 
opment, and public administration 


$14,500 for consultants on invest- 
ment planning in Turkey 

$325,000 for consultants on Nigerian 
public administration, public-service 
training, and economic development 
$64,640 to 5 institutions in India 
for research on industrial relations 
problems 

$170,000 to Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation, India, for urban devel- 
opment 

$52,350 to Council for Technical 
Co-operation in South and South- 
East Asia for survey of technical- 
education facilities 


$50,000 to Delhi Administration, 
India, for research on technological 
village improvement 

$40,000 each to Carl Duisberg Foun- 
dation, and Friedrich Ebert Foun- 
dation, both in Germany, for West 
German programs to aid less- 
developed countries 

$615,000 to Government of Vietnam 
to strengthen techniques of fiscal and 
budgetary management 

$40,000 to Institute for Research 
and Publications, Spain, for pro- 
gram of research and seminars on 
social and economic problems of 
modern Spain 


e $23,800 to Institute of Management 
in Cairo, United Arab Republic, for 
consultant on training 

e $740,000 to National Council of 
Applied Economic Research for re- 
search on economic development of 
India 

e $20,000 to University of Paris, 
France, for U.S. physicists’ advice 
on France’s linear accelerator 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 

$14,100 (£5,000) to Irish Country- 

women’s Association, Ireland, for re- 
pair to “An Grianan” center 


POPULATION COUNCIL, N.Y., $87,993 
to United Nations, Santiago, Chile, 
for technical assistance to Latin Amer- 


BHVGSL@AL, 


Physical Science 


GENERAL 


DREYFUS (CAMILLE AND HENRY) 
FounpbaTIon, N.Y., $2,500,000 for 
polymer research building, Research 
Triangle Park, N.C., for government 
and corporate science projects 

SLOAN (ALFRED P.) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $10,000 to New York Univer- 
sity for symposium on basic science 
in France and USS. 


ASTRONOMY AND SPACE 


FLEISCHMANN (MAX C.) FOUNDATION 
OF NEvapDA, $175,000 to Desert Re- 
search Institute, Nev., and $87,500 to 
University of Nevada, for atmos- 
pherium-planetarium 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION, Mo., and McDOoNNELL 
FOUNDATION, Mo., $100,000 each to 
City of St. Louis, Mo., for Forest 
Park planetarium 


CHEMISTRY 


HILL (Louis W. AND MaupD) FAMILY 
FOUNDATION, Minn., $30,000 to Augs- 
burg College, Minn., for 5-year sup- 
port of chemistry department 
RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $22,- 
500 to Dr. Sean P. McGlynn, asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry, Louisiana 
State University 

RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE, D.C., 
$13,300} to Harvard University, Mass., 
for study of factors affecting U-S. 
levels of energy consumption 


ican Centre for Demography 

e $24,952 to Institute of Development 
Economics, Pakistan, for conference 
and research on population prob- 
lems 

e $10,000 to International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, N.Y., for 
travel funds for individual Asians 

e $25,000 to University of Bombay, 
Department of Economics, India, for 
teaching and research in demography 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$56,000 to Institute of Plant Protec- 

tion, Poland, for 2-year support of 

plant pathology program 

e $10,000 to Ministry of Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, and Water Re- 


sources, Department of Agriculture, 
Kenya, for books and periodicals 
for research stations 


e $23,265 (165,000 Norwegian crowns) 
to University of Bergen, Espegrend 
Biological Station, Norway, for per- 
manent living quarters for guest 
investigators 

¢ $15,000} to University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, for equipment and 
library materials for Marine Bio- 
logical Institute, Elsinore (2-year 
grant) 

e $50,000+ to University of Tokyo, 
Faculty of Agriculture, Japan, for 
purchase of research equipment (3- 
year grant) 


LIFE, AND SOCTAL SCIENCES 


e $41,700+ to University of New 
Mexico, for water supply and de- 
mand study 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$15,000 to Victoria University of 
Manchester, Department of Organic 
Chemistry, England, for 3-year re- 
search on biosynthesis of naturally 
occurring plant compounds 


WELCH (ROBERT A.) FOUNDATION, 
Texas, $36,000 to North Texas State 
College for research on synthesis of 
complex rhenium compounds 


e $45,000 to 2 Texas Southern Univer- 
sity professors for chemistry research 


ENGINEERING 


Forp FOUNDATION, N.Y., $695,000 
to University of Florida; $680,000 
to Georgia Institute of Technology; 
$760,000 to North Carolina State 
College; $975,000 to University of 
Texas: to improve engineering educa- 
tion in Southern universities at doc- 
toral level 


SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $12,000 to Pittsburgh Zoological 
Society, Pa., for engineering studies, 
and for working drawings and models 
of Highland Park Zoo special project 


MATHEMATICS 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, to University of Illinois: $67,- 
500 for elementary school arithmetic 
curriculum, and $132,100 for high 
school mathematics curriculum 
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PHYSICS 


ForpD FouNpbaTION, N.Y., $32,500 to 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, for acceleration of plan to 
establish world-wide radiation meas- 
urement standards 


e $250,000 to International Commis- 
sion on Radiological Protection for 
determining safety standards for 
human exposure to radiation 


e $185,000 to International Commis- 
sion on Radiological Units and Meas- 
urements to improve measurement 
of radiation received by living matter 


UNITED STATES STEEL FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $40,000 to Duke University, 
N.C., for construction of nuclear ac- 
celerator 


Life Science 


AGRICULTURE 


Forp FounDATION, N.Y., $500,000 to 
Government of Burma to underwrite 
University of Florida’s Faculty of 
Agriculture program at University of 
Mandalay, and for visiting faculty 
members 

Hitt (Louris W. AND MAUD) FAMILY 
FounDATION, Minn., $103,000 to Ore- 
gon State College, South Santiam 
Project, for student assistance and 
forestry research _ 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$10,000 to Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology, for research 
on role of accessory (B) chromosomes 
in maize 


BIOLOGY 


Forp FounpaTIon, N.Y., $2,250,000 
to Population Council, N.Y., for re- 
search and fellowships in demography 
and physiology, for grants-in-aid to 
institutions for research and overseas 
pilot projects, and for special projects 
in population field 
¢ $440,000 to University of Birming- 
ham, England, for 15-year support 
of research in reproductive phys- 
iology of primates 


CONSERVATION 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$433,750 to Michigan State University 
for Kellogg Bird Sanctuary expansion 
PACK (CHARLES LATHROP) FORESTRY 
FouNDATION, D.C., $260,000 for es- 
tablishment of Ghost Ranch Museum, 
N.M. 
RESOURCES FOR THE FuTUuRE, D.C., 
$27,6007 to Harvard University, Mass., 
for evaluation of master plan for land 
uses 
e $10,500 to Pacific Southwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station for 
physiological studies on reproduc- 
tion of pines 
e $25,000}; to University of Colorado 
for land use and conservation 
seminar 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID OF CRIP- 

PLED CHILDREN, N.Y., $19,000} to 

Columbia University, Department of 

Obstetrics and Gynecology, N.Y., for 

research in genetic factors in human 

maldevelopment (3-year grant) 

e $90,000; to Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine, Department of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, N.Y., for 
research (5-year grant) 

¢ $75,840} to New York Medical Col- 
lege, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals, N.Y., for research laboratory 
on problems of brain-damaged child 
(4-year grant) 

e $58,650} to Yale University, School 
of Medicine, Conn., for study of 
organs in prenatal life (3-year grant) 

COMMONWEALTH Funp, N.Y., $200,- 

000+ to Cornell University Medical 

College, N.Y., for patient care re- 

search 

e $84,000} to Henry Ittleson Center 
for Child Research, N.Y., for child- 
hood schizophrenia study 

e $60,000} to Institute for Muscle Re- 
search, N.Y., for study of chemical 
mechanism of intracellular energy 
transmission 

¢ $130,000}+ to Tulane University, 
School of Medicine, La., for schizo- 


phrenia studies 
e $91,141+ to University of Cali- 
fornia, School of Medicine (San 
Francisco), for research in neuro- 
endocrine responses to  environ- 
mental stimuli 


¢ $17,181+ to Worcester Foundation 

for Experimental Biology, Mass., 
for blood studies in relation to 
psychoses 


GIFFORD (ROSAMOND) CHARITABLE 
CORPORATION, N.Y., $32,466 to State 
University of New York, The Re- 
search Foundation, for Pre-Pregnancy 
Diagnostic and Treatment Clinic 


HARTFORD (JOHN A.) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $296,163 to Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory, Me., for 3-year 
cell biology research 


¢ $499,671 to Presbyterian Hospital, 
Pa., for development of artificial 
intra-cardiac valves 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$48,000+ to State University of Iowa 
to establish Institute of Agricultural 
Medicine for research on diseases and 
hazards of farmers 


e $1,037,500 to University of Con- 
necticut for School of the Basic 
Medical Sciences (3-year grant) 


KRESGE FOUNDATION, Mich., $200,000 
to University of Michigan for con- 
struction of Kresge Hearing Research 
Institute 


LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL RESEARCH 
Funpb, N.Y., $992,090 for grants in 
aid of medical research 
MARKLE (JOHN AND Mary R.) FOUN- 
DATION, N.Y., $15,000 to Population 
Council, Medical Division, N.Y. 
McCormMIck (ROBERT R.) CHARITABLE 
Trust, Ill., $25,000 to Cook. County 
Hospital, Hektoen Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, Ill., for leukemia re- 
search program 
McGrecor Funp, Mich., $12,500 to 
Deafness Research Foundation, N.Y., 
for study of inner ear pathology 
through temporal bone bank program 
e $12,500 to Detroit Orthopaedic 
Clinic, Mich., for research 
NEw YORK COMMUNITY TRUST, 
$10,000 to Nutrition Foundation, N.Y. 
NUTRITION FOUNDATION, N.Y., $15,- 
000 to Columbia University, N.Y., 
for basic metabolism studies and re- 
lated public health problems 
e $30,000 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for research in metabolism 
of complex lipids, and in nutrition 
e $13,400 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for research in regulation of 
metabolic activity in adipose tissue 
e $15,000 to National Research Coun- 
cil, Food and Nutrition Board, for 
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development and application of nu- 
trition science 
¢ $15,000 to University of California 
for nutrition research 
¢ $12,000 to Wayne State University, 
Mich., for research in biosynthesis 
of hemoglobin in red blood cells 
PFEIFFER (GUSTAVUS AND LOUISE) RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION, N.Y., $34,500+ 
to The Training School at Vineland, 
N.J., for 3-year support of biochem- 
ical laboratory for investigation of 
metabolic and endocrine dysfunctions 
in mental retardation 
RELM FOUNDATION, Mich., $35,000 
to Stanford University, Food Research 
Institute, Calif., for research program 
SCHERING FOUNDATION, N.J., $12,000 
to Seton Hall University, College of 
Medicine, N.J., for development of 
gastro-intestinal laboratory 


Social Science 


GENERAL 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, $330,000} to California Insti- 
tute of Technology for research and 
teaching in humanistic and _ social 
science fields 

SAGE (RUSSELL) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$13,900+ to University of California 
for application of survey procedures 
to social sciences research 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, $160,000 to Columbia Univer- 
sity and Cornell University, N.Y., 
and Harvard University, Mass., to 
continue undergraduate summer field 


studies (Latin America) in anthro- 
pology (3-year grant) 
ECONOMICS 


Forp FOUNDATION, N.Y., $295,000 to 
Brown University, R.I., for graduate 


training in regional economic 
development 
¢ $100,000 to Queen’s University, 


Canada, for fellowships, research, 
and other costs at Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research 
¢ $54,000 to Social Science Research 
Council, N.Y., for research on Japa- 
nese economic development 
JOHNSON FOUNDATION, Wis., $100,000 
to University of Wisconsin, School of 
Commerce, for Center of Productivity 
Motivation 
RESOURCES FOR THE Future, D.C., 
$10,500 to Arctic Institute of North 
America, N.Y., for study of resources 
and economic growth of Alaska 


e $29,800 to University of California 
for California water industry study 
e $25,000} to University of Florida 
for comparative study of Florida 
and California economic growth 
$10,831+ to University of Pitts- 
burgh, for survey of data on re- 
source development in underdevel- 
oped areas 
$28,770} to University of Washing- 
ton for economic evaluation of pub- 
lic management programs in Pacific 
Coast fisheries 
$12,500 to University of Wisconsin 
for economic and engineering evalu- 
ation study of solar energy 
$15,750} to Washington University, 
Mo., for conferences on regional 
accounts 
$12,000} to Wayne State University, 
Mich., for study on collection and 
organization of economic data in 
major metropolitan areas 


GOVERNMENT 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, $43,220 to Brookings Insti- 
tution, D.C., for appraisal of methods 
of federal financial assistance to state 
and local governments 
e $75,000 to Brookings Institution, 
D.C., for study of problems in- 
volved in changing national admin- 
istrations 
e $100,000; to Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
N.Y., for study of relationship of 
federal government to higher edu- 
cation 
Forp FouNpaTION, N.Y., $13,400 to 
University of Maine for pre-legislative 
conference of Maine legislators and 
community leaders 
NEw YorRK FOUNDATION, $50,000, 
NEw YORK FUND FOR CHILDREN, 
N.Y., $40,000, and ROCKEFELLER 
- BROTHERS FUND, N.Y., $75,000, to 
Institute of Public Administration, 
N.Y., for study of methods to attract 
highly qualified candidates for pro- 
fessional, technical, and managerial 
positions in city government 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$50,000 to American Assembly, N.Y., 
for President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals 
SAGE (RUSSELL) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$70,000} to City of New York, Police 
Department, and American Institute 
for Research, for research on selection 
and training of New York City police 
recruits 


LAW 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 


York, $350,000} to Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y., for study of interna- 
tional rules of judicial procedure 
DaLLas FOUNDATION, Texas, $10,000 
to Southwestern Legal Foundation, 
Texas, for Southwestern Law En- 
forcement Institute 

Forp FouNpATION, N.Y., $54,000 to 
American Fund for Free Jurists, Del., 
for conference in Nigeria, by Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, Gen- 
eva, to discuss problems affecting rule 
of law in Africa 

SAGE (RUSSELL) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$57,900+ to Columbia University, 
Law School, N.Y., for research on 
legal profession 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
York, $175,000} to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pa., and $250,000} to 
Harvard University, Mass., for re- 
search on thought processes 


SOCIOLOGY 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $100,000 
to Human Resources Foundation, 
N.Y., toward construction of research 
and recreation building 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YorK, $90,0007 to Princeton Univer- 
sity, N.J., for research on internal 
warfare 


¢ $38,000 to University of Michigan 
for research on organizations 

e $12,500 to Yale University, Conn., 
for study of cultural values and 
political processes 


DOLFINGER-MCMAHON FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $51,400 to Bryn Mawr College, 
Pa., for 3-year support of Center 
for Research in the Social Services, 
Philadelphia area 


POPULATION COUNCIL, N.Y., $12,000 
to American Eugenics Society, N.Y., 
for 3-year support 
@ $15,000 to London University, Lon- 
don School of Economics and Polit- 
ical Science, Population Investigation 
Committee, England, for 2-year 
support 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, N.Y., 
$200,000 to Population Council, N.Y., 
SAGE (RUSSELL) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$35,334+ to Social Science Research 
Council, N.Y., for graduate training 
in sociology 


¢ $255,766 to Stanford University, De- ' 


partment of Sociology, Calif., for 
social science and medical education 
project 

¢ $32,500} to University of Michigan 
for sociology and military institu- 
tions seminar 
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